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wish for a hasty opinion, and would therefore leave us to consult by ourselves for a little. I told Captain Engle-field that it was unnecessary to give him that trouble; that I at least was perfectly ready to give him my answer, which was, that I did not conceive that I could with any propriety give Lord Hood an opinion upon such a subject. If General Dundas, as Commander-in-chief, chose to attack Bastia, I was ready to go with the regiment there, and do my duty to my utmost; but if, thinking it impracticable, he did not choose it, it did not become me to give any opinion upon it. Indeed I could not but think that Lord Hood had not sufficiently considered before he sent such a message; for, after what they told us that General Dundas had declared, it seemed to me a species of mutiny for a subordinate officer to pass any opinion. At any rate, as such opinion could not be acted upon, I saw no purpose it could answer but that of criminating the General hereafter.
I happened to dine that day with the General, but said nothing to him of what had passed. In the evening Colonel Villettes called upon me, and we agreed that it was proper the General should be made acquainted with it next morning. I repeated to him the conversation I had had with the captains of the men-of-war. He was surprised at it, though he said it was of a piece with his, Lord Hood's, whole conduct. He then read to me a correspondence he had had with Lord Hood upon the subject of the attack on Bastia. The General's letters were full of good sense and moderation. His Lordship's were not remarkable for those qualities. The General said Lord Hood was a man who never reasoned himself, nor would he listen to reason from others. He had always found him dogmatical and obstinate. Sir James St. Glair came in; the conversation continued; the General said he would return to England.
I saw him next day. He showed me a letter he had just received from Lord Hood, in which his Lordship said that upon the evacuation of Toulon he conceived the General's command to have ceased; and from that moment he, Lord Hood, had the supreme command of the fleet andmade theommanded within a few
